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U.S. Office of Education Undertakes Study 
of Faculty Staffing 


URRENT STAFFING problems and the meth- 

ods used by the Nation’s colleges and universities 
in solving them are the basis of a national study 
to be conducted this fall by the Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. The division ex- 
pects the principal findings resulting from this sur- 
vey to be in the hands of colleges and university 
administrators by early 1958. The survey is the 
first phase of an extended study of faculty staffing 
which the division has planned and which is the 
outgrowth of a conference on “Staffing the Nation’s 
Colleges and Universities” held in Washington, 
D. C., spring of 1957." 


Staffing Conference 


The conference was held in order that the Office 
might have the advice of representative authorities 
outside the Government on the study being proposed. 
In addition to Office staff members, it was attended 
by representatives from 9 institutions of higher 
education and 22 national organizations. 

The conference was opened by Wayne O. Reed, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, who spoke on 
the overall program of the Office of Education. 
Lloyd E. Blauch, Assistant Commissioner for Higher 


1A complete report of the conference, including all speeches, papers, and 
summaries of remarks by conferees, is available upon request from the Division 
of Higher Education, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Education, described the activities of the Division 
of Higher Education, and Ralph C. M. Flynt, 
director of the division’s Higher Education Programs 
Branch, spoke on the need for a national staffing 
study, outlined some of the problems involved, 
and discussed the purpose of the conference. 


Conference Advice and Recommendations 


Conferees were asked to consider the Office of 
Education proposals, their relevancy to staffing 
problems, and their relationship to studies and 
programs of other organizations. In addition, their 
recommendations were sought on sampling tech- 
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niques that could reliably be used in the study, on 
parts that might best be handled by questionnaires 
from the Office, and on sections that should be 
conducted in cooperative research with institutions 
of higher education under Public Law 531. 

The conferees? emphasized that expanding enroll- 
ments in the years ahead will place an increasing 
strain on the facilities and staffs of American colleges 
and universities, and that even now a serious shortage 
of faculty members exists in many fields. They 
agreed that statistical information was needed on 
the numbers of college faculty members by fields 
and the numbers of positions which remained unfilled 
for a considerable length of time. They also 
agreed that these data, to be of greatest usefulness, 
should be made available shortly after they were 
obtained. 

Since the quality of faculty staffs is difficult to 
measure and a study by means of a questionnaire 
would not be feasible, it was suggested that this 
type of investigation could best be conducted by 
the Office of Education at representative institu- 
tions through cooperative research. Moreover, in 
view of the number of faculty salary studies already 
in progress, conferees believed that no further work 
was needed in this area. They noted, however, 
that these studies have made no salary comparisons 
between subject-matter fields and that the Office of 
Education study would remedy this deficiency. 





2 These representatives were: Jesse P. Bogue, Executive Secretary, American 
Association of Junior Colleges; Richard C. Boys, National Director, Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program; J. Douglas Brown, Dean, Princeton University; 
Margaret Clapp, President, Wellesley College; Robert L. Clark, Executive 
Secretary, National Committee for the Development of Scientists and Engineers; 
Philip H. Coombs, Secretary, Fund for the Advancement of Education; Bowen C. 
Dees, Deputy Assistant Director for Scientific Personnel and Education, Na- 
tional Science Foundation; Theodore A. Distler, Executive Director, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges; Eleanor F. Dolan, Associate ii Higher Education, 
American Association of University Women; Ruth E. Eckert, Professor of 
Higher Education, University of Minnesota; Ralph F. Fuchs, General Secretary, 
American Association of University Professors; Coleman R. Griffith, Director, 
Office of Statistical Information and Research, American Council on Education; 
Lewis E. Hammond, Dean, Graduate School, University of Virginia; Harold L. 
Hazen, Dean, Graduate School, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; John 
W. Headley, President, South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, National 
Catholic Educational Association; Raymond F. Howes, Acting Chief Executive, 
American Council on Education; Richard E. Lawrence, Associate Secretary, 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education; Ray C. Maul, As- 
sistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association; John R. 
Mayor, Director of Education, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; Howard A. Meyerhoff, Executive Director, Scientific Manpower 
Commission; Frederic W. Ness, Academic Vice President, Dickinson College; 
Mrs. Esther Raushenbush, Dean of the College, Sarah Lawrence College; El- 
bridge Sibley, Executive Associate, Social Science Research Council; G. Kerry 
Smith, Executive Secretary, Association for Higher Education; Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., 
Executive Director, President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School; Harold W. Stoke, Dean, Graduate School, New York University; and 
J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr., Staff Adviser, Personnel Studies, American Council of 
Learned Societies. 
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The conferees recommended that advisory com- 
mittees be formed to assist the Office in planning 
studies and designing questionnaires for the long- 
range survey, and that research in depth, which can 
best be accomplished at the iastitutional level, be 
conducted through cooperative research. 


Office of Education Study Launched 


With the advice and recommendations of the 
conterence as a source of guidance, the Office has 
proceeded with plans for a comprehensive study of 
college and university staffing problems. Although 
the study will extend over a number of years, the 
staff will begin work on the first phase of it within 
a few weeks. 





National Advertising Campaign for 
Higher Education 


SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS has been reported for the 
first 3 months of the campaign on behalf of higher 
education sponsored by the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc., and directed by the Adver- 
tising Council. During that period, newspapers 
carried over 10,000 higher education advertisements 
running to a total of more than 2% million lines. In 
several weekly or monthly magazines of large circu- 
lation, ads were carried, and 135 business journals 
ordered electroplates for a total of 290 pages of ads. 
For use in busses, subways, and trains, 90,000 cards 
were provided. The Council distributed 60,000 
copies of the pamphlet, The Closing College Door. 
Moreover, commercial radio and television networks 
contributed a total of 352 million home impressions— 
an impression being 1 message heard once in 1 home. 

The colleges themselves embarked on a number of 
activities designed to heighten the impact of the 
campaign in their own communities. At least 125 
alumni magazines have carried higher education ads, 
and ads also appeared in a variety of other college 
publications. A number of colleges have joined with 
their neighbors to form special committees for the 
promotion of the campaign. At least 29 such com- 
mittees have been formed. 

The Advertising Council estimates that some $2 
million worth of higher education advertising will 
be directed at the American public during the next 
year. 
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Undergraduate Programs of Library Education 
A Current Summary 


DUCATION for librarianship has received for 

many years the serious consideration of librari- 
ans, educators, governing boards, professional associa- 
tions, and others responsible for the administration 
and development of library services in the United 
States. The growth of school, college, university, 
public, and special-subject libraries is a result not 
only of increased public demands but also of effective 
educational programs for the preparation of library 
administrators and assistants. 

Stimulated by a continuing nationwide shortage 
of library personnel, library authorities currently 
are seriously concerned over the adequacy of the 
educational programs underlying various types of 
library service. Attention is now being directed to 
the efficacy of undergraduate library education 
programs as well as those on the graduate level. 

This professional concern over library education 
is caused also by other factors, among which are 
(a) a decline in the number of library school gradu- 
ates, (b) a growing need for additional nonprofes- 
sional as well as professional librarians to staff an 
expanding nationwide program of library service, 
(c) an increasing demand for certified school librari- 
ans and teacher-librarians, and (d) the broadening 
opportunities for subject specialists trained in library 
and documentary techniques required by scientific, 
technical, and industrial organizations. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Pattern 


The current pattern of education for librarianship 
in the United States has developed over a period of 
nearly three-quarters of a century along with the 
nationwide extension of library services. Prepara- 
tion for librarianship as a career, as interpreted by 
the American Library Association, consists of a 
basic curriculum covering five or more years of under- 
graduate and graduate study.’ This twofold cur- 


*Specialist for college and research libraries, Library Services 
Branch, Office of Education. 

1American Library Association, Board of Education for Librarianship. 
Statement of Interpretation to Accompany Standards for Accreditation Adopted by 
the ALA Council, July 13, 1951. Chicago, American Library Association, 1952. 
22 p. 
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riculum comprises (4) a program of general educa- 
tion, including a survey of various areas of knowledge 
with a concentration in one or more subjects perti- 
nent to library work, and (b) a sequence of courses 
in library theory and practice. 

The professional postgraduate education of librar- 
ians today emphasizes the principles and problems 
or librarianship rather than its techniques, and aims 
especially at preparing library executives, educators, 
and specialists.” 

This instruction rests upon a broad undergraduate 
foundation which provides, specifically, for (a) an 
understanding of democratic government, (b) a 
knowledge of individual and social psychology, (c) 
a familiarity with varied subject literature, (d) a 
facility in communication, (¢) a skill in modern lan- 
guages, and (f) a concentration in a special subject 
field. Supplementing this general education is an 
introduction to librarianship, ranging from orienta- 
tion in library use to a concentration in the funda- 
mentals of librarianship. 


Number of Institutions Offering Graduate and 
Undergraduate Programs 


Nearly one-third of the higher educational institu- 
tions in the United States offer courses in library 
science, most of which are on the undergraduate level. 
An examination of official announcements issued 
during the past 5 years by nearly 1,900 institutions 
of higher education in the United States indicates 
that the number of colleges and universities provid- 
ing undergraduate and graduate instruction in li- 
brary science has increased from about 400 in 
1951-52, to at least 563 in 1956-57. This increase 
represents an effort of colleges and universities to 
meet both the nationwide shortage of librarians and 
the certification requirements for school and public 
librarians. 

Of the 563 colleges and universities announcing 





2 For a summary of the significant aspects of professional library education, 
see the author’s chapter entitled “Education for Library Service,” in Education 
for the Professions, edited by Lloyd E. Blauch (Washington, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 121-129. See also the author’s articie, 
**Education for Librarianship: the Current Pattern,” Higher Education, Vol. 
IX, No. 2 (Sept. 15, 1952), p. 13-16. 
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undergraduate and graduate programs of library 
education in 1956-57, 294 institutions, slightly over 
one-half, are publicly controlled, and 269 are private- 
ly owned. Among the public colleges and univer- 
sities offering library courses, 225 are State con- 
trolled, 66 are maintained by a city or district, and 
3 are partly controlled by the Federal Government. 
Of the privately owned institutions, 196 are under 
denominational control. Of the 563 institutions, 
468 are coeducational, 82 are for women, and 13 are 
for men. 


Undergraduate Curriculums 


Despite wide variations in the titles and-descrip- 
tions of courses listed in published announcements, 
four types of undergraduate library education pro- 
grams are discernible among higher educational in- 
stitutions: (a) Instruction in the general use of li- 
braries and reference materials; (b) technical library 
training as a foundation for professional study; (c) 
basic courses in library methods for part-time 
teacher-librarians and (d) an academic year of li- 
brary study preparing for full-time positions in 
school, college, public, or special-subject libraries. 
A single institution frequently offers several library 
education programs. 

Group instruction in the use of libraries has been 
found by many colleges and universities to increase 
the individual competence and independence of stu- 
dents confronted with library requirements of self- 
service. Experience has shown, furthermore, that 
the need is thereby lessened for elementary individual 
instruction by a library staff already pressed with 
demands for service. Such instruction is variously 
offered as a library tour in the freshman orientation 
program, a bibliographical unit in an English course, 
or an independent course in library science. 

Separate courses in the use of the library were 
announced in 1956-57 by at least 233 higher edu- 
cational institutions in the United States. These 
courses, in general, have three aims: (a) To make the 
student familiar with the local library, its layout, 
resources, and pattern of use; (d) to provide a knowl- 
edge of basic reference works common to adult librar- 
ies, and (c) to cultivate an appreciation of the social 
and educational importance of libraries. As a rule, 
instruction in library use is provided at the lower 
college level and is sometimes required. In some 
institutions, however, advanced courses in the bibliog- 
raphy of a special subject include topics on library 
resources and services. 
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Basic Library Techniques 


Undergraduate programs of preprofessional library 
training, usually 8 to 12 semester hours in length, are 
designed to provide a technical foundation for all 
types of library service and a background for pro- 
fessional study. These courses cover the elementary 
techniques of library administration: Notably, selec- 
tion and acquisition of library materials, classifica- 
tion and cataloging, circulation and reference work, 
and bibliography. Experience has shown that this 
instruction in library methods may be offered effec- 
tively at the undergraduate level, reserving to 
graduate schools of librarianship the study and 
investigation of library principles and advanced 
problems. 

At least 278 institutions of higher education have 
announced that they would make available in 
1956-57 the basic courses in library operations de- 
scribed above. In this group at least 59 colleges 
and universities require these courses for admission 
to a master’s program with a library specialization. 


Teacher-Librarianship 


The technical preparation of teacher-librarians is 
provided through instruction in the basic prepro- 
fessional courses in library methods. Instruction in 
the techniques of book selection, classification, cata- 
loging, and reference work, however, is directed 
toward the special needs of teacher-librarians. 
Special courses are commonly added which are useful 
in school library service, such as courses in children’s 
and young people’s literature, in story-telling, and in 
using audio-visual materials. These programs are 
designed to increase the competence of teachers 
assigned to library duties and to meet requirements 
for State certification. 

Programs of 6 to 23 semester hours, or equivalent, 
in teacher-librarianship were announced for 1956-57 
by at least 220 higher educational institutions offer- 
ing curriculums in teacher education. Included in 
this group are 128 institutions which permitted a 
minor concentration of 15 to 23 semester hours in 
library courses toward a bachelor’s degree. Some 
institutions endeavor to present the rudiments of 
library methods for teachers in courses of less than 6 
semester hours. 


Library Concentration 


The preparation of students for full-time positions 
in school, college, public, and special subject librar- 
ies is undertaken in an undergraduate library cur- 
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riculum of 24 or more semester hours, or equivalent. 
According to announcements for 1956-57, this type 
of program is provided in at least 122 colleges and 


universities at the senior college level and may com- - 


prise a subject concentration meeting the require- 
ments for a bachelor’s degree. It aims at developing 
in students (a) a knowledge of various library 
materials; (b) a skill in basic library methods; (c) a 
recognition of the library’s role in school, college, 
community, or organization; (d) an understanding 
of the library’s function in the educational develop- 
ment of children and young people; and (¢) an ap- 
preciation of librarianship as a profession. 

The foregoing objectives of a year’s study of 
librarianship at the undergraduate level are sup- 
ported by foundation courses in library science, 
supplemented by other library courses enlarging the 
student’s concept of librarianship and increasing his 
professional outlook. The supplementary courses 
usually include a history of printing, bookmaking, 
and libraries; a history of children’s and young 
people’s literature; the administration of school 
libraries; and the reading guidance of children, 
young people, and adults. Observation, supervised 
practice, and field work are commonly required, 
especially in the preparation of school librarians, 
where these activities may be integrated with stu- 
dent-teaching programs. 

In the graduate library school, students who have 
already completed acceptable library courses at the 
undergraduate level are generally encouraged to 
broaden their scholarship through advanced courses 
in librarianship or academic subjects related to 
individual specialties. Efforts are made to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of courses in the 5-year 
program. 


Administration 


Undergraduate programs in librarianship are 
usually administered through a department of 
library science. These programs are often con- 
ducted under the supervision of the director of the 
library, and some courses may be taught appro- 
priately by members of the library staff. Practical 
aspects of librarianship are frequently presented 
by visiting lecturers from local school, public, and 
special-subject libraries. 

Where the library curriculum is designed primarily 
for school librarians or teacher-librarians, however, 
the courses are frequently listed in the department 
of education and are taught by instructors in school 
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library subjects. A number of institutions provide 
elementary library and bibliographical courses in the 
department of English. A few schools provide 
independent courses in bibliography apart from 
academic or library subjects. 


Admission Requirements 


The admission of students to undergraduate 
programs of library education is determined by the 
college authorities, although the instruction may be 
provided by a graduate library school. Some 
colleges permit students who have accumulated at 
least 45 semester hours, or equivalent, of college 
credit to elect library courses. 

A majority of institutions offering a major or 
minor concentration in library science, however, 
require for admission to these programs the com- 
pletion of 60 semester hours of college work and full 
junior standing. Additional requirements fre- 
quently include a good or superior scholastic record, 
evidence of teaching ability or experience. and 
demonstrated aptitude for librarianship. Library 
courses are often included among the general elec- 
tives recommended for senior college students. 


Degrees 


Undergraduate programs of library education 
lead to the degree of bachelor of arts or bachelor 
of science, or to corresponding degrees in the field 
of education. These degrees may include a con- 
centration in library subjects but should not be 
confused with the degree of bachelor of library 
science or its equivalent. This degree was formerly 
awarded by library schools after a year of post- 
graduate study, and is now generally superseded 
by a master’s degree. 


Schools Offering Undergraduate Major or Minor 


In 1956-57, at least 50 institutions of higher 
education in the United States, listed below, an- 
nounced undergraduate programs leading to a 
bachelor’s degree with a major or minor concen- 
tration of 24 or more semester hours, or equivalent, 
in library science. 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone, N. C. 


Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
College Heights, Ark. 

Blue Mountain College 

Blue Mountain, Miss. 














Central Michigan College 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Columbia College 
Columbia, S. C. 


Concord College 

Athens, W. Va. 

East Carolina College 

Greenville, N. C. 

East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Tex. 

Eastern Michigan College. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 

Glenville State College 

Glenville, W. Va. 

Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kans. 

Longwood College 

Farmville, Va. 

Madison College, 

Harrisonburg, Va. 

Marshall College 

Huntington, W. Va. 

Marycrest College, 

Davenport, lowa 

Marywood College 

Scranton, Pa. 

Mississippi Southern’ College 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Mississippi State College for Women 
Columbus, Miss. 

Murray State College 

Murray, Ky. 

North Texas State College 
Denton, Tex. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Stiliwater, Okla. 

Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Tex. 

Shepherd College 

Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Simmons College 

Boston, Mass. 

South Carolina State College 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
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State Teachers College 
Clarion, Pa. 


State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pa. 


State Teachers College 
Mankato, Minn. 


State Teachers College 
Millersville, Pa. 


State University Teachers College 
Geneseo, N. Y. 


Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 


Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Tex. 


University of Alabama 
University, Ala. 


University of Arizona 
Tucson, Ariz. 


University of Missouri 


Columbia, Mo. 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


University of South Carolina 
Columbia, S. C. 


University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Va. 

West Virginia University 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Accreditation 


Accreditation of undergraduate programs of li- 
brary education is left to nationally recognized 
accrediting agencies and State educational authori- 
ties. As indicated above, courses in library science 
for prospective school librarians or teacher-librarians 
are designed to meet State certification require- 
ments. In States which require the licensing of 
personnel in other publicly supported libraries, the 
library courses aim at meeting the requirements of 
the licensing authority. 

National professional associations scrutinize con- 
tinuously the library education curriculums in their 
respective areas. Programs for school library per- 
sonnel, for example, are a joint concern of the Amer- 
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ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and the American Association of School Librarians. 
Some library leaders have advocated that the Amer- 
ican Library Association accredit undergraduate 
library programs, as it has accredited graduate li- 
brary schools, in the interest of professional stand- 


ards. This proposal is presently being considered 
by the ALA Library Education Division jointly with 
other areas of the association concerned with the 
preparation of librarians. 


Outlook 


There is evidence of a growing recognition by the 
library profession that the personnel needs of librar- 
ies may be met effectively by undergraduate as well 
as graduate programs of library education, depending 
upon the type of library and position. School library 
authorities point out that school librarians may be 
adequately prepared through undergraduate pro- 
grams, as are teachers. The Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation is presently considering the recognition of 
undergraduate library training in relation to its qual- 
ifications for membership. 

Public and college libraries have long relied, for 


nonprofessicnal duties, upon persons with less than 
graduate library education. Finally, the current 
shortage of librarians may be offset to a degree by 
attracting to library service persons with a liberal 
college education. Such persons may. acquire at the 
outset a minimum of library training through regular 
undergraduate programs or through inservice in- 
struction, institutes, extension classes, or correspond- 
ence courses. With experience and aptitude, these 
employees may ultimately qualify for professional 
library education at the graduate level. 


Conclusion 


Undergraduate programs in library education at 
best are planned to prepare students for nonprofes- 
sional positions as assistants in large libraries or as 
librarians of the smaller school, college, public, or 
special subject libraries. Graduate programs in 
librarianship, on the other hand, complete the 5-year 
program of professional educaticn and aim at quali- 
fying students for positions requiring administrative 
leadership, specialized knowledge, and educational 
competence. Such positions are fourd primarily in 
the libraries of larger institutions and communities. 





Education Beyond the High School: 
Second Report of the President’s Committee 


HE SECOND Report to the President of the 

Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School,' which was made public on August 11, high- 
lights some of the major problems in providing 
post-high school educational opportunities for the 
American people and contains certain guidelines and 
recommendations on the solution of these problems. 
The report is not concerned with curriculum or course 
content, except in the few instances where these have 
significant “logistical” implications, such as the pro- 
vision of teachers and classroom space. 


*Acting director, The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. 

1 For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.—Price 55 cents. A Summary of the report is 
available at the office of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, Washington 25, D. C. 
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By CHARLES A. FOSTER* 


The Committee made its findings and recom- 
mendations in five problem areas: (1) The need for 
qualified teachers, (2) the need for assistance to 
students, (3) the expansion and diversity of educa- 
tional opportunities, (4) financing higher education, 
and (5) the Federal Government’s role in education 
beyond the high school. Its mission is to promote 
widespread discussion, planning and action in these 
problem areas by means of this report, by regional 
conferences, and by the stimulation of followup 
action locally and nationally. The membership of 
the Committee, under the chairmanship of Devereux 
C. Josephs and David Henry, vice chairman, in- 
cludes 35 distinguished educators and business and 
industrial leaders from all parts of the country. In 
November 1956, it published its Interim Report set- 
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ting forth certain basic principles and preliminary 
conclusions. In the spring of 1957, five regional 
conferences attended by 1,500 educators and lay- 
men discussed some of the issues highlighted by 
the President’s Committee and made recommenda- 
tions for State and local followup action. 


Revolution in American Education 


Concern for the problems of education has been 
growing steadily in the post-World War II era. A 
triple explosion of knowledge, population, and politi- 
cal and cultural systems in conflict on a worldwide 
scale has impelled Americans to take a closer look 
at their resources and capacities. Our youth are 
the country’s greatest asset and the measure of its 
future greatness. They must have, the Committee 
emphasized, the fullest educational opportunity to 
develop their potential to the optimum. This is 
the major responsibility of the educators in the 
schools and colleges, in the military, in business, and 
in continuing programs of education. The Com- 
mittee focused its attention primarily on one of these 
educational complexes—the colleges and universities. 


Need for Qualified Teachers 


The Committee inferred that we, being increas- 
ingly a society of students, must become increasingly 
a society of teachers and observed that “unless 
enough of the Nation’s ablest manpower is rein- 
vested in the educational enterprise, its human 
resources will remain underdeveloped and specialized 
manpower shortages in every field will compound.” 
It found that much of the Nation’s ablest talent is 
attracted elsewhere than into teaching, and it con- 
cluded that this trend could be most effectively 
modified by introducing an average-teacher salary 
scale in 1970 of 100 to 125 percent more than the 
present average. The highest priority, the Com- 
mittee concluded, must be given to this requirement 
of greatly improved salaries. Improved salaries 
alone, however, will not meet the need for qualified 
teachers. Institutions and educational organiza- 
tions must make a nationwide effort to recruit under- 
graduates and graduates of high talent for college 
teaching and to locate good teaching resources 
among retired persons, particularly among women. 

The Committee concluded that a concerted effort 
by administrators and faculties was necessary to 
improve and expand present programs of teacher 
preparation in the graduate and undergraduate 
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schools. Greater teacher effectiveness could be 
achieved through more reliance on independent 
study by the student, concentration of the skilled 
teacher’s time on teaching, relating class sizes to 
the various objectives in learning, extension of the 
effective audience range of outstanding teachers 
through television and radio, and reducing the num- 
ber of course offerings. 


Need for Assistance to Students 


The Committee found that the American goal of 
fullest educational opportunity for each young 
person to develop his optimum capacity had not 
been realized. Each year about 200,000 able young 
people do not seek post-high school educational 
opportunity because of lack of motivation, proper 
guidance, or financial means or because of discrim- 
inatory obstacles. Improved guidance and counsel- 
ling programs in all school systems could be signifi- 
cant in identifying and motivating more qualified 
young people to further education and training. 

In reducing the financial difficulty in obtaining 
further education, the Committee cautioned that 
there should be a program of balanced aid to both 
the student and the institution. Financial aid to 
the student should be confined to loans, in-school 
job opportunities, scholarship awards, and a system 
of Federal income tax deductions or credits. The 
Committee emphasized that foundations, business 
and industry, labor unions, service clubs, State and 
local governments could greatly increase their con- 
tributions to scholarships. The Committee did not 
favor extension of Federal scholarship aid. If 
private and locally sponsored programs proved 
inadequate to insure the necessary educational 
opportunity, the Committee recognized that the 
Federal Government would have to make the 
supplementary effort required to insure that 
opportunity. 


The Expansion and Diversity of Educational 
Opportunities 


Anticipating enrollments in 1970 double the 
present 3 million, the Committee urged immediate 
intensive studies and long-range planning to provide 
adequate classrooms and other facilities, without 
diverting funds from needed faculty increases of 
salary. Immediate steps to improve space utili- 
zation were also urged. 

The Committee observed that community col- 
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leges could be highly effective in providing post- 
high school educational opportunities. These in- 
stitutions, however, should not be considered as 
devices to relieve pressure on 4-year colleges. 


Financing Higher Education 


The difficult problems of financing higher educa- 
tion require careful advance planning and efficient 
management. Present State and local support will 
have to be increased to meet financial requirements 
of the next decade. Certain new forms of Federal 
support should be provided. For instance, the Com- 
mittee recommended that appropriate benefits of 
the slum clearance provisions of the National Hous- 
ing Act be made available to urban educational in- 
stitutions requiring land for expansion; that a 
Federal matching-grant or allotment program for 
construction of nonincome producing facilities of 
both public and private institutions be instituted 
with procedures similar to those used in the Hill- 
Burton hospital program; that the Federal Govern- 
ment pay the full cost of its contract programs in 
colleges and universities; and that the Federal 
revenue laws be revised so as to encourage larger 
contributions from taxpayers to all nonprofit’ in- 
stitutions of higher education. 


The Role of the Federal Government 


The Committee believed that the role of the 
Federal Government in higher education should be 
residual. Recognizing that post-high school educa- 
tion is local but with national implications, it recom- 
mended that the Federal Government provide a 
timely and adequate educational reporting service so 
that sound educational planning and effective action 
by the States, communities, and institutions can be 
better realized. This implies a strengthening and 
extension of the clearinghouse fact-finding function 
of the Office of Education. To insure better over- 
all planning, evaluation, and coordination of Federal 
activities in the field of education, the Committee 
recommended (1) that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare make specific proposals to 
the President for achieving these Federal ends; (2) 
that an advisory body of laymen and educators be 
appointed to participate in reviewing and developing 
the national and intra-governmental aspects of ed- 
ucation; and (3) that the American people be in- 
formed of important trends and of the overall State 
of education in the United States. 
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Consultants on Office of Education 
Statistics 


Lawrence G. Dertuicx, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, has announced the appointment of a 
group of expert consultants to advise the Office of 
Education on its program of basic statistics. 


The consultants were appointed at the suggestion 
of Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. “In helping to strengthen our pro- 
grams to provide adequate current data on educa- 
tion,” Mr. Folsom said, “these outside authorities 
will be performing a most useful function at a time 
when the problems of education are of mounting 
concern.” 


Commissioner Derthick commented: “If States 
and local communities are to solve the many difficult 
problems which confront them in education today, 
they must have adequate data on current trends 
and probable future needs. I am grateful for the 
willingness of these consultants to help the Office of 
Education in its long-range effort to develop and 
disseminate more and better information on the 
status and needs of education.” Dr. Derthick noted 
that the staff of the Research and Statistical Services 
Branch of the Office has been increased from 26 to 
more than 70 within the past 2 years. 


The consultants, whose study is expected to take 
at least several months, are: Helen M. Walker, pro- 
fessor of statistics, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, chairman; Cecil L. Burrill, chief econo- 
mist, Standard Oil Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Francis G. Cornell, educational consultant, Engle- 
hardt, Englehardt & Leggett, New York, N. Y.; 
John K. Folger, research associate, Southern Regional 
Education Board, Atlanta, Ga.; Stuart A. Rice, 
president, Stuart Rice Associates, Inc., Washington, 
D. C.; Philip M. Hauser, chairman, department of 
sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL; 
Walter Hoadley, Jr., treasurer, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa.; Frederick F. Stephan, 
professor of social statistics, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


The consultants will serve in an advisory capacity 
to the Commissioner of Education, giving priority 
to problems of estimates and projections of trends in 
education, and the application of the best modern 
statistical methods and techniques to the field of 
education. The Office of Education has recently 
established a special section on reference, estimates, 
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and projections to help meet the demand for pro- 
jections of current trends. 

The Office has also recently completed or initiated 
a number of new surveys to fill some gaps in edu- 
cational statistics. ‘These studies include a survey 
of salaries, job satisfaction, and other factors ia- 
volving new or beginning teachers; a study com- 
paring salaries, pupil-teacher ratios and other phases 
of rural school systems with those in urban school 
systems; and a study of the costs to individuals of 
college education. 





Fulbright Scholarships for 1958-59 


AMERICAN GRADUATE STUDENTS will have a chance 
to study in Australia or New Zealand under the 
Fulbright scholarship program for 1958-59. Com- 
petition for these awards opened May 1, and candi- 
dates have until November 1, 1957, to make appli- 
cation. 

In Australia, because of the unique character of 
the plant life, zoology, botany, and marine biology 
are recommended. City and regional planning, 
demography, Pacific history, Australian and Anglo- 
Irish literature, various branches of chemistry, 
physics and engineering, are among the other sub- 
jects that may be profitably studied in Australia. 

In New Zealand, there are opportunities for the 
study of many of the sciences and technologies, 
Maori and Polynesian anthropology, Common- 
wealth history, social welfare legislation, and nursing. 
Unusual facilities are available in both countries for 
the study of agriculture. 

In addition to Australia and New Zealand, coun- 
tries in which grants for graduate study are available 
are Austria, Belgium, Burma, Chile, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Greece, India, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines, 
and the United Kingdom. In the Asian countries— 
Burma, India, Japan, and the Philippines—and in 
Greece, the more mature candidates are preferred. 

Fulbright awards for predoctoral study abroad 
cover transportation, tuition, books, and mainte- 
nance for one academic year. Basic eligibility re- 
quirements are United States citizenship, a college 
degree or its equivalent by the time the award will 
be used, knowledge of the language of the country 
of application sufficient to carry on the proposed 
study, and good health. Preference is given to 
applicants not more than 35 years of age. 
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The Fulbright program is part of the international 
educational exchange activities of the Department 
of State. It will give more than 900 American 
citizens the chance to study abroad during the 
1958-59 academic year. Since the establishment 
of the program over 6,000 American students have 
received grants for foreign study. 

Persons interested in these awards can obtain 
further information by writing to the Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York City 21. 





Alfred P. Sloan National Scholarships 


Tue Atrrep P. Stoan Founpation, Inc., has 
announced the names of 108 young men who have 
won Sloan National Scholarships and who will 
begin work this fall. When this number is added 
to the winners of former years who are currently 
in residence on various campuses, the total group 
of Sloan National Scholars exceeds 260 students. 
The new scholarships were awarded by 21 colleges, 
technological institutions, and universities. 

The basic objective of the Foundation’s scholar- 
ship program is to identify and assist promising 
young students who have shown a potential for 
leadership in an approved professional or vocational 
endeavor. Winning candidates are selected by 
officials of the institutions participating in the 
program, each of whom applies certain basic criteria. 
In addition to a record of high scholastic achieve- 
ment in secondary school and a reputation for per- 
sonal integrity, an applicant for the award must 
show some evidence of unusual industry and ini- 
tiative in enterprises which are intrinsically worth- 
while, a potential ability for organization, and a 
sense of social responsibility. 

The financial status of the applicant is not a 
factor in his selection as a Sloan National Scholar. 
However, after he has won the award, a stipend is 
established commensurate with his demonstrated 
financial need. Stipends range from a minimum 
of $200 to a maximum of $2,000 per year. The 
financial need of the scholar is reviewed each year, 
and the scholarship is renewed throughout the 
baccalaureate program, providing the scholar main- 
tains the standards established for renewal by the 
institution in which he is enrolled. 
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A Cooperative Experiment in Higher Education 


| Dipleleae Saini LITERATURE and the popular 
press have recently been filled with cries of alarm 
about the approaching large increase in the number 
of youths who will soon be seeking admission to 
college. A recent article in a weekly news magazine 
reported the deep concern of educators and laymen 
that many able students would be denied an oppor- 
tunity for college study unless higher education re- 
ceives greater financial support.’ The article also 
reported suggestions of a large number of college 
officials who had been polled that the State colleges 
and universities and existing cbmmunity colleges be 
expanded rapidly and that aliditional community 
colleges be established. 

Flint, Mich., provides ane ample of how higher 
education, through the cooperdtive efforts of a State 
university and a community follege, can be made 
available to young people whg might not otherwise 
be able to study after graduation from high school. 
The two institutions, the Flint/College of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Flint Junior College, are admin- 
istratively and financially independent and auton- 
omous colleges. The former) offers upper-division 
courses only and is controled by the University of 
Michigan; the latter, controfled by the board of 
education of the city of Flint, is a comprehensive 
2-year community college. Flint’s program, there- 
fore, combines some of the most advantageous fea- 
tures of joint local and State planning, through 
which available financial andj educational resources 
are effectively used to provide both junior college 
and senior college education. |The program in Flint 
is admittedly too young for tomprehensive evalua- 
tion. However, the cooperative effort and the pat- 
tern of coordination which made the development 
possible should be helpful to others interested in 
extending higher education to all citizens who can 
profit from it. 

This article outlines the salient features of the 
experiment as it is now organized. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that there will be constant modifi- 
cations in the programs of the two institutions as 
conditions change and new problems arise. 





*Dean, Flint Junior College, Flint, Mich. 
1 “Crisis in the Colleges,” U. S. News and World Report, June 14, 1957, p. 48ff. 
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By CLYDE E. BLOCKER* 


History of Flint Junior College 


A brief review of the historical background will 
give the reader perspective of the development of 
higher education in Flint. Flint Junior College was 
established in 1923. In the beginning it offered prepar- 
atory and preprofessional courses to students whose 
objective was the completion of a bachelor’s degree 
program. Business courses and vocational-terminal 
courses were added to the curriculum in 1937. After 
World War II, the preparatory division was expanded 
rapidly, and a number of other curriculums—for 
example, retailing, science technology, mechanical 
technology, electrical technology, chemical labora- 
tory technology, and nursing—were added to the 
program. 

In 1950 the junior college had 40 full-time faculty 
members and 877 students; in 1956 it had 101 full- 
time and 47 part-time faculty members and 2,954 
students. 

The junior college shared a building with public 
school administrative offices and an adjacent high 
school until January 1955. It then moved to the 
new campus, where it now occupies three buildings 
which cost $3,239,397. 

The junior college was under the direct super- 
vision and control of the superintendent of the Flint 
Public Schools until November 1955. At that time, 
it was removed from the superintendent’s jurisdic- 
tion, and the dean was made directly responsible to 
the Flint Board of Education. The college has since 
functioned within the general policies of the board 
of education—the dean being the chief administra- 
tive officer. It has its own budget and faculty. 
Financial support is derived from four sources: State 
aid ($190 per student per year), local taxation, 
student tuition, and the college endowment. The 
endowment was given to the college by the late 
William S. Ballenger, Sr., Flint industrialist. 


University of Michigan Interest 


In 1944 Alexander G. Ruthven, then president of 
the University of Michigan, developed some local 
interest in a 4-year college in Flint. He saw the 
possibilities of great service by the university to the 
citizens of Michigan through wisely placed colleges 
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or branches. Interest in the matter continued, and 
in 1949, Lean and Killian completed a survey of the 
educational needs and resources in the Flint metro- 
politan area.” 


It was, however, several years before planned 
community action was taken. Immediately follow- 
ing an announcement by C. S. Mott promising a 
$1 million contribution toward establishing a 4-year 
community college in Flint, a citizens committee 
undertook a survey to determine (a) the need for 
and the probable enrollment in such an institution, 
(b) the underlying philosophy and general nature of 
the program to be developed, (c) the method of con- 
trol and plan of organization, (d) the plan of adminis- 
tration, (¢) the site of the plant, (f) the cost of the 
site, plant, and operation, and (g) methods of 
financing. 

The report of the committee in April 1952 showed 
that there was sufficient need for a 4-year college 
program in the Flint area. It recommended that 
the junior college, under the auspices of the Flint 
Board of Education, be continued. The committee 
also recommended that the board officially confer 
with the representatives of the University of Michi- 
gan, to determine the nature and extent of the 
interest of the university in the operation and ad- 
ministration of the 3d and 4th years of a 4-year 
college program.’ 


Development of 2-Year Upper Division 


A committee from the faculty of the University 
of Michigan was appointed by its president, Harlan 
H. Hatcher in April 1952. Negotiations continued 
between the Flint Board of Education and the 
university committee during the next 2 years, but 
little progress was made. Early in 1955, the Michi- 
gan Legislature appropriated $37,500 to be used to 
determine the feasibility of the establishment of a 
college of the university which would offer the junior 
and senior years in Flint. The result of this study 
was published in August 1955.‘ 


Mr. Mott appeared at the next session of the 
legislature and pledged $1 million for the construc- 


2 Arthur E. Lean and Franklin K. Killian. ‘The Demand and the Resources 
for the Expansion of Higher Education in the Flint Metropolitan Area.” Re- 
search Bulletin No. 8, 1949, of the Social Science Research Project, University of 
Michigan. 

3 Summary of Progress Report 1-5 to the Citizens Committee for the Development 
of the Four-year College in Flint (mimeograph) 1952. 

4 Report of the Advisory Planning Committee, Flint Senior College, University of 
Michigan, (mimeograph), 1955. 
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tion of a building to be used by the Flint College of 
the University of Michigan. During the same ses- 
sion, the legislature appropriated $275,000 to pay 
for the operation of the Flint College of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan during the academic year 1956- 
57. The Flint College opened its doors in September 
1956 with a faculty of 16 and a junior class of 172 
students. 

The college is organized along the same lines as 
colleges on the Ann Arbor campus. The dean is 
the chief administrative officer and is responsible to 
the president of the university and appropriate 
executive officers on the Ann Arbor campus. An 
executive committee of staff from Flint and Ann 
Arbor advises the dean on the operation of the 
college. 

The college offers the upper 2 years of college work 
in liberal arts, business, and education, leading to 
the bachelor of arts degree. Its financial support 
comes from student tuition and legislative appro- 
priations specifically earmarked for it. The Flint 
College executive committee sets standards of 
admission and selection of all students, determines 
their courses of study, and designates degree require- 
ments in accordance with the general policies of the 
University of Michigan. 


Junior and Senior College Cooperation 


Obviously, there are a number of important areas 
in which close cooperation and mutual understanding 
are essential to the success of the cooperative effort 
of the two institutions. 

The junior college preparatory curriculums were 
originally designed to parallel those of the under- 
graduate colleges on the Ann Arbor campus. Flint 
College merely superimposed advanced courses in 
liberal arts, business administration, and education 
upon the existing junior college course sequences. 
Officials agreed that the junior college would offer 
the courses customarily given during the freshman 
and sophomore years and the upper division would 
offer the more specialized courses characteristic of 
the last two undergraduate years. A few minor 
adjustments in both institutions have been made 
without serious difficulty. The junior college con- 
tinues to offer curriculums designed for students 
who transfer to colleges and universities other than 
the University of Michigan. 

The two institutions cooperate to provide a com- 
bined extracurricular activities program for all 
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students. University of Michigan students, how- 
ever, are not permitted to participate in activities 
governed by conference rules or other external author- 
ities. This restriction excludes juniors and seniors 
from activities which involve intercollegiate compe- 
tition. 

The Mott Memorial Building, the permanent home 
of Flint College, was constructed during 1956-57. 
In the meantime, the junior college provided offices 
and classroom space for faculty and students of the 
Flint College. The necessary adjustments were 
made in the junior college schedule to provide such 
space and to make possible a coordinated school 
calendar and examination schedule. Flint College 
has used, and will continue to use, the junior college 
field house, play fields, cafeteria, and other facilities 
on a cooperative basis. 

Another problem requiring coordination was that 
of students who had not completed their distribution 
requirements during the first 2 years and who were 
admitted to Flint College with deficiencies. Flint 
College admits students with 55 or more hours. 
Arrangements were worked out for the students 
who lacked one or more courses on the freshman 
and sophomore level, so that they could take junior 
college courses even though they were students in 
the upper division. Some junior college students 
were permitted by the dean to enroll in one or more 
senior division courses. 

By necessary administrative agreements, the two 
institutions, at the end of each semester, reimburse 
each other for the services rendered to cross-over 
students. This arrangement avoids the complica- 
tion of the students being registered in both institu- 
tions simultaneously. It also avoids a number 
of awkward mechanical administrative problems 
which could be detrimental if such arrangements 
were handled on a split basis. 

The University of Michigan assumed complete re- 
sponsibility for the senior instructional program 
through its own resident faculty in Flint. Initially, 
joint faculty appointments were excluded; but later, 
provision was made for the exchange of instructional 
time on a “sale of service” basis when advisable.® 
In practice, this agreement was utilized by Flint 
College in chemistry, physical education, and two 
courses in educational methods. Its staff was, of 
necessity, limited during the first year, and the most 
economical method of providing these courses was 





5 Ibid., p. 44. 
$Ibid., p. 16. 
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for the senior college to purchase the services of 
junior college and public school instructors. Public 
school teachers working for the university did so as 
an extra assignment for additional compensation. 
Junior college instructors who taught advanced 
courses continued to be paid by the Flint Board of 
Education, and the university then paid the junior 
college a proportional share of the instructors’ sala- 
ries at the end of each semester. 

Under a similar arrangement the junior college 
provided audio-visual services and equipment and 
charged the university a part of the total cost. 

The organization of two colleges on one campus 
could have resulted in an expensive and inefficient 
library operation. This problem was solved by an 
agreement between the two institutions by which a 
combined library staff could be employed, with a 
view to consolidating the two collections. A libra- 
rian was employed and is responsible for the opera- 
tion of the libraries of both institutions. He is 
responsible for budget, personnel, and operation. 
Plans have been made for a new building to house 
the collections of both schools. The two colleges will 
continue to purchase their own library materials 
separately, with all purchasing being coordinated 
by the librarian. This arrangement is necessary 
because of significant differences in their curricu- 
lums, and their collections will reflect these differ- 
ences of philosophy and objectives. Essential refer- 
ence material will be purchased by both institutions, 
but the librarian will be responsible for avoiding un- 
necessary duplications. The operational cost of the 
combined library will be shared on a cooperative 
basis by the two colleges. 


Future Possibilities 


What of the future? The University of Michigan 
is looking forward to the expansion of the senior 
division program in Flint. President Hatcher has 
said that the university will expand its offerings in 
Flint as needs grow and financial support is provided. 

The university has clearly demonstrated its desire 
to serve the State in every possible way through high 
quality of educational programs. Simultaneously 
the Board of Education of the Flint Public Schools 
is showing equal enthusiasm and support for Flint 
Junior College and its services to the community. 
The junior college will continue to provide work in 
college-parallel and vocational courses. Plans are 
being developed for the college to expand its offer- 
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ings in response to community needs with the great- 
est expansion in the sciences and 1- and 2-year voca- 
tional courses. 

The two institutions provide diversified educa- 
tional opportunities not ordinarily found in a city 
the size of Flint. Students of all ages, levels of 
maturity, ability and motivation can be accom- 
modated in one of the many optional programs avail- 
able. The cooperative arrangement between the 
two colleges not only is sound educationally, but 
encompasses the best features of State and local 
administrative control and finance. 





Ford Foundation Fellowships in Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration 


Tue Forp Founpation has announced the award of 
126 fellowships in economics and business adminis- 
tration to graduate students and professors at 40 
universities in the United States and Canada for the 
1957-58 academic year. The fellowships are part of 
a Foundation program to increase the number of 
university teachers and to encourage research in these 
fields. 

The awards fall into three categories: Predoctoral 
fellowships, dissertation fellowships, and faculty re- 
search fellowships. 

The predoctoral fellowships are intended to en- 
courage outstanding holders of the degree of master 
of business administration to extend their training 
to doctoral work in preparation for teaching and 
research careers. These fellowships are renewable 
for a second year upon demonstration of superior 
performance. For 1957-58, 31 first-year and 27 
second-year predoctoral fellowships were awarded. 

Dissertation fellowships are designed for doctoral 
candidates in economics and business administra- 
tion who have completed all requirements for the 
degree except the thesis. The awards will enable 
students, whose work might otherwise be delayed for 
financial reasons, to devote full time during the 
academic year to the completion of their doctoral 
dissertations. There were 35 recipients of disserta- 
tion fellowships in 1957-58. 

Faculty research fellowships release faculty mem- 
bers from regular academic duties to carry on re- 
search projects of their own choosing. These fellow- 
ships for the 1957-58 school year went to 33 scholars 
on university faculties in economics and business 
administration. 
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The Foundation has also announced an appropri- 
ation of $750,000 to continue the program for the 
academic year 1958-59. Candidates for fellowships 
in all categories must be nominated by their uni- 
versities. 





Commissioner Derthick Heads Depart- 
mental Task Force 


Upon coMPLETION of the Second Report to the 
President by the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom an- 
nounced immediate steps for a detailed study of 
the report within the Department. Mr. Folsom 
appointed a special Departmental Task Force, 
headed by U. S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick, to review the Committee’s 
findings and recommendations. 

Other members of the Task Force are: 

Office of the Secretary—Elliott L. Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary for Legislation; Robert H. 
Hamlin, Assistant to the Secretary for Program 
Analysis; Wesley L. Hjornevik, Assistant to the 
Under Secretary, and Joseph H. Meyers, Office of 
the General Counsel. 

Office of Education—Lloyd E. Blauch, Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education; Ralph C. M. 
Flynt, Director, Higher Education Programs Branch; 
and Ernest V. Hollis, Director, College and Univer- 
sity Administration Branch. 

Public Health Service—George St. J. Perrott, 
Chief, Division of Public Health Methods. 

A summary of the Second Report is carried else- 
where in this number of Higher Education. | 





Institute of Higher Education Biblio- 
graphical Series 


Tue InstirutE or HicHer Epucation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, which is engaged in 
a study of liberal education in the professions, has 
made a review of pertinent literature its initial 
project. Bibliographies are being prepared in each 
of the professional fields on the values of liberal 
education in preparation for professional study and 
practice. The first of these, “Bibliography on 
Liberal Education and the Law,” is ready for distri- 
bution in preliminary form. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 














Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States— 
1952-54, Chapter 4, Section II. Statistics of Higher 
Education: Receipts, Expenditures and Property 
1953-54, by Henry G. Badger, Emery M. Foster, 
Mabel C. Rice, and Sidney J. Armore. Washington. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 
137 p. 55 cents. 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States— 
1952-54, Chapter I. Statistical Summary of Educa- 
tion, 1953-54, by Rose Marie Smith, W. Vance 
Grant, and Emery M. Foster. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 86 p. 
35 cents. 


Current Expenditures per Pupil in Public School 
Systems: Large Cities, 1955-56, by Lester B. Herlihy, 
under the general direction of Joel Williams. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. 
Paper, 25 p. 15 cents. (Circular No. 500.) 


Education for Better Living: Education Around the 
World 1957: The Role of the School in Community 
Improvement, by Bess Goodykoontz and Others. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1957. 339p. $1.50. (Bulletin 1956, No. 9.) 


Education Directory 1956-57, Part 2, Counties and 
Cities, by Ruby Ballard. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 96 p. 40 
cents. 


Education Directory, 1956-57, Part 1, Federal Gov- 
ernment and States, by Robert F. Will. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 
63 p. 25 cents. 


Engineering Enrollments and Degrees 1956, by 
Sidney J. Armore and Henry H. Armsby. Washing- 
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ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 
45 p. 40 cents. (Circular No. 494.) 


Financial Accounting for Local and State School 
Systems: Standard Receipt and Expenditure Ac- 
counts, by Paul L. Reason and Alpheus L. White 
under the direction of Fred F. Beach. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 
235 p. $1. (State Educational Records and Re- 
ports Series: Handbook II, Bulletin 1957, No. 4.) 


Progress of Public Education in the United States 
of America 1956-57: Summary Report of the Office 
of Education to the 20th International Conference 
on Public Education, Geneva, Switzerland, July 
8-17, 1957, in collaboration with UNESCO and In- 
ternational Bureau of Education. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 
108 p. 45 cents. 


School District Reorganization Policies and Pro- 
cedures, by C. O. Fitzwater. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 321 p. 
$1.75. 
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